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‘SLUM CLEARANCE IS YOUR BUSINESS!” 


Urban redevelopment and housing action in Chicago is getting under way. 


The need for and the nature 


and scope of the program now being undertaken by the city’s Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator, Milton 
C. Mumford, has been so well stated in a message from Mayor Martin H. Kennelly that Urban Land is re- 


printing it here in full. 


Smaller cities as well as the large metropolitan areas will find it interesting and worthwhile reading. 


Three Phases of the Problem 


The extreme shortage of housing and 
the menace of the spreading slums are 
among the most urgent problems facing 
Chicago. They are problems which de- 
mand positive action. 

Chicago has a program of action to 
attack these problems. 

This program was developed by the 
Chicago Committee for Housing Action, 
a committee including persons expert in 
the construction and financing of hous- 
ing, others prominent in the business 
world, and representatives of labor and 
veterans’ organizations. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
explain to you what this program of 
action is—but first let us take a look at 
the problems. 

What we all refer to generally as the 
housing problem really consists of at 
least three separate phases: 

1. A shortage of housing which is 
city-wide and which affects all income 
groups. 

2. The existence of the 
their effect on the city. 

3. The extreme and chronic shortage 
of housing for low-income families. The 
most urgent aspect of this problem con- 
sists of those families who must move 
in order to permit slum clearance proj- 
ects, and such other civic improvements 
as superhighways to proceed. 


slums, and 


General Housing Shortage 


The general shortage of housing is se- 
rious. The latest study by the United 
States Census Bureau shows that Chi- 
cago’s available dwelling places are 99.3 
per cent occupied. This becomes par- 
ticularly serious when it is considered 
that of the .7 of 1 per cent which are 
vacant, more than half are considered 
unfit for habitation. 

This shortage is due to many factors. 
The unprecedented purchasing power of 


Chicago’s people which has increased 
the demand housing —the almost 
complete lack of residential construc- 
tion during the war years when our 
material and man power were needed 
for war—the greatly increased cost of 
building—the scarcity of materials—all 
these are contributing factors to the 
current shortage; and several tend to 
prevent the full amount of private 
building which should be going on 
within the city. 
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Public Responsibility 


No one considers it the function of 
government to build all the houses 
which people want and need. The 
major portion of the building to satisfy 
this general demand must be the re- 
sponsibility of private builders financed 
by the usual sources of capital. 

It is the task of government to do 
everything possible to stimulate build- 
ing, particularly for the veteran to 
whom we owe such a fundamental ob- 
ligation. It is also a responsibility of 
government to develop specific pro- 
grams which produce housing units 
whiie at the same time accomplishing a 
recognized public purpose such as slum 
clearance, or the housing of low-income 
families who otherwise would be un- 
able to secure safe and decent homes— 
safe not only for them but for the rest 
of the community. 

Chicago needs every possible stimu- 
lus to get building going, and the Chi- 
cago program contemplates many 
things designed to stimulate private 
building. One such form of assistance 
is the modernization of Chicago’s 
Building Code in order to make build- 
ing in Chicago as efficient and as easy 
as possible, consistent with safety re- 
quirements. This revised code, pre- 
pared by a professional staff of experts, 
will be ready for presentation to the 
City Council this November. 


As another form of assistance, the 
over-all plan calls for the formation of 
a non-profit corporation to _ build 
homes primarily for veterans. By this 
method, through the use of 212 million 
dollars already available as equity 
money, the plan contemplates the pro- 
duction of approximately 10 times that 
value in new housing units. It is con- 
templated that by a low interest rate, 
longer amortization and the contribu- 
tion of some services, this method can 
produce homes for veterans at a rental 
somewhat under the current market— 
but housing which carries its full share 
of taxes. The Housing Action Com- 
mittee is at work on the problems, 
financial and legal, which underlie this 
procedure. 

Mention has been made earlier of a 
second type of governmental responsi- 
bility—to develop and carry out specific 
programs to accomplish such public 
purposes as slum clearance and rehous- 
ing of displaced families. 


The Problem of the Slum 


The slums represent a problem which 
no one can afford to pass off for some- 
one else to solve. Slums are not only 
bad business for the people who live in 
them—they are bad business for those 
who don’t live in them—and bad busi- 
ness for the city as a whole. 

Slums wreck people, and slums un- 
checked can wreck a city. 

There is probably no way to state 
accurately the cost of slums in terms of 
broken homes and broken lives. It is 
hard to say in dollars what it costs a 
child to be raised in filth, disease and 
vicious moral surroundings. It is very 
hard to say in dollars what it costs a 
family to live in a blighted area with- 
out adequate space or light or air, under 
bad health and sanitary conditions, and 
in an atmosphere of depression which 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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The Housing Shortage 


The Bureau of the Census has announced results from two special surveys of 
population and housing in the Detroit metropolitan area. Casting significant light 
on the nature and immediate causes of the housing “situation,” the results pose 
facts which must be faced in any pertinent discussion of the problem. 





The conclusion disclosed by comparison of the two surveys is that in terms 
of 1940 standards, there is no housing shortage. While some people find it difficult 
or impossible to find any housing, their difficulty (again in terms of 1940 condi- 
tions) is caused by the fact that others are using more housing. 


The basic fact is that from 1940 to 1947 more housing was added than popula- 
tion. 


Between 1940 and 1947, the population is reported to have increased 18%. 
The number of dwelling units increased 24%. 


These daia dispute any assumption that a war-swoilien population has caused 
the shortage. Housing accommodations increased more than population. 


They equally dispute the premise that return of the veterans caused the 
shortage. The returned veterans are included in the population count, which is 
exceeded by the housing growth. 


The reason for the housing situation to be so much more critical now must 
then be sought in other explanations. 


The answer is shown in the fact that people have spread out. Those who have 
housing are using more of it. 


Population per dwelling unit (or per household) declined from an average 
of 3.86 persons in 1940 to 3.60 this year. 


The importance of such a “decimal” change can be shown by the fact that 
with the same occupancy ratio as in 1940, we would today have a surplus of 
50,000 dwelling units! 


The data also show that while population increased 18%, the number of 
“households” or separate establishments increased 26%. The number of dwelling 
units occupied by one person increased 69%, and the number occupied by two 
persons increased 45%. 


That a “housing shortage” does exist is too self-evident to need proof to those 
seeking housing accommodations, particularly veterans and their families. It is 
corroborated by figures showing that 70,000 married couples now share the living 
accommodations of others, against 41,000 in 1940. Also by the virtual non-exis- 
tence of rental vacancies. 


To know that we have added more houses than people, to know that in terms 
of 1940 standards of use we have no housing shortage, is no solace or help to those 
seeking a place to live. The stringency, to them, remains equally pressing. 


But those concerned with the “shortage” and with its solution still must face 
and account for the above results from the surveys. The facts are that those who 
are without housing suffer, not because of any lag in provision of housing, but 
because others who have housing use more of it. If returned veterans are now 
out in the cold, it is because those left behind spread out to take up more of the 
housing. 


Assigning reasons for these results may be debatable but the conclusion seems 
indisputable to us that, aside from whatever other justifications it may have had, 
rent control has been the primary cause of the “shortage.” In establishing an 
artificially low price for rental housing in relation to the general price level and 
increase in income, the natural result was an increase in demand. No other 
result could validly be expected. As housing becomes a relative bargain, more 
people want more housing. Meaning, as has happened, that people have spread 
out and thinned out. And that those who have housing enjoy a “bargain” at the 
expense of those who do not. 


—BUREAU OF GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH, DETROIT, MICH. 
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INDUSTRY IS BASIC 


In surveys conducted recently by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, an industrial plant employing 
150 persons was found to _ support 
among other things the following: 393 
homes; 24 professional men; 6,000 acres 
of farm produce; 22 school rooms and 
18 teachers; 33 retail stores with $500,- 
000 annual sales; 320 automobiles and 
service for them; and $2,500,000 tax 
valuation. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
ZONING CASE 


Considerable country-wide attention 
was raised last year by an opinion of 
the circuit court of Fairfax, Virginia, 
which held the county zoning ordinance 
to be invalid primarily because it was 
of the permissive or inclusive type, that 
is to say, only uses specifically permit- 
ted by name were allowed in any given 
district. The Virginia Court of Appeals 
(State Supreme Court) reversed this 
decision in a well reasoned opinion 
which stated that “the determination 
of the constitutionality of such a legis- 
lative [zoning] act turns on something 
deeper a more fundamental than 
whether the restrictions or limitations 
on the use of the property are phrased 
in the affirmative or in the negative.” 
(County of Fairfax v. L. W. Parker, 
Record No. 3257.) 

It is difficult to see how the Supreme 
Court could have ruled otherwise. The 
decision of the circuit court appears to 
have been the result of either ignorance 
of zoning law, or the expression of per- 
sonal disagreement with its philosophy 
on the part of the trial judge. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE IS YOUR 
BUSINESS 

(Continued from Page 1) 
offers no hope of getting better—and 
which in fact gets worse year after 
year. No, these human costs to the 
people most directly affected cannot be 
stated in dollars. 

Recent studies of two blighted areas 
in Chicago result in the following kinds 
of figures—and back of the figures are 
people: 

A general mortality rate in the two 
slum areas studied running from half 
again to double the city average. 

An infant mortality rate running 23 
to 30 per cent above the city average. 

A pneumonia mortality rate running 
3 times the city average. 

A tuberculosis mortality rate running 
5 and 6 times the city average. 

A juvenile delinquency rate running 
from 4 to 442 times the city average. 

Facts like these add up to very bad 
business indeed for the people con- 
cerned. 

These conditions also cost money. 
They mean increased budgets to com- 
bat crime, increased costs for public 
health, increased cost because of 
greater fire hazards, and higher expen- 
ditures in dozens of other ways. The 
costs of these and other municipal ser- 
vices to slum areas add up to several 
times what these areas pay in taxes. 

So slums drain the city financially. 
They don’t pay their own way—and the 
difference must be made up by higher 
taxes paid by the property owners, 
renters and businessmen in the other 
sections of the city. 

But increasing your taxes is only one 
way that slums hurt you. Slums also 
constitute a threat to every good neigh- 
borhood in the city. Slums have a habit 
of spreading. They creep up on the 
good neighborhoods and destroy the 
homes and the businesses which people 
have looked upon as being secure. It 
is a grim fact that some of Chicago’s 
worst slums of today were once the 
best residential sections of our city. 
And unless we check the slums, every- 
body’s values are in danger of the 
creeping decay which destroys values 
by destroying neighborhoods. 





Slums Are Bad Business 


And there is another way that slums 
hurt you. Slums are one great cause 
ot that process of erosion which we call 
decentralization. Families and _ busi- 
have been leaving Chicago. 
find the means to reverse 
this process, unless we can hold or re- 
capture for Chicago the homes and the 
businesses which make a city and sup- 
port it, our troubles will multiply. 

So the building of Chicago’s slums is 
from a dollars and cents 


nesses 


Unless we 


necessary 


viewpoint as well as from a moral and 
social viewpoint. If the values of the 
city—public and private—are to be 
maintained, these areas must be placed 
back on the tax rolls so that they will 
contribute to the city rather than drain 
it. The future financial stability of the 
city demands that we rebuild these 
areas so that they will be an asset 
rather than a liability. 

It might logically be asked why so 
little has been done to correct these se- 
rious conditions. 

One important reason is the fact that 
until now there has been no way open 
to private enterprise to do the job. To 
rebuild slum areas successfully, it is 
necessary to assemble an area of land 
large enough to give assurance that 
once it is redeveloped it will be a stable 
neighborhood. It has been proven that 
piecemeal redevelopment is worthless 
—the slums simply eat it up again. 

It is recognized as impossible for any 
private developers, or group of build- 
ers, to assemble slum and blighted land 
in sufficiently large areas to be effective 
and to rebuild on that land at even a 
small profit without assistance. 

If investors are to risk their money in 
rebuilding slums, there must be some 
method provided by which those de- 
velopers may obtain the land, and at a 
reasonable cost. 

The program which has been devel- 
oped for Chicago assumes that these 
and other similar difficulties constitute 
a public responsibility. 

It assumes that, inasmuch as reclaim- 
ing the slums is both good and neces- 
sary for the city’s progress, it is the 
responsibility of government to exer- 
cise its powers and provide funds nec- 
essary to attract private capital to this 
vital task. 


Low-Income Families 


Like any city, Chicago has its share 
of families whose incomes will not per- 
mit them to purchase or rent safe and 
sanitary housing in the general market. 
It would be fine if this were not so— 
but in the meantime the problem is 
here, and in a very urgent form. No 
one can propose a complete solution to 
this entire problem. But included in 
these low-income familities are some 
who represent a special responsibility. 
Chief among them are these groups: 

1. Those low-income families who 
will be displaced by redevelopment 
projects and other necessary civic im- 
provements such as superhighways. 

2. Those disaster cases of burned-out 
families and those whom it is necessary 
to move out of fire traps or other build- 
ings which violate the safety codes and 
which, if not wrecked, will cause dis- 
asters and loss of human life. 

Provision to meet this phase of the 
problem is essential if we are to pro- 


ceed with urgent civic improvements. 
The program provides a means of meet- 
ing this problem. 


The Program 


The program developed by the Chi- 
cago Committee for Housing Action is 
a comprehensive program designed to 
attack the problems outlined. 

It is a program based in part on 
State legislation, in the passage of 
which your Chicago delegations, City 
officials and the Housing Action Com- 
mittee cooperated fully with the State 
administration. The State enabling 
legislation also makes available State 
funds for the work of slum clearance 
and rehousing of displaced families if 
these funds are matched by the City. 

In brief, the program proposes: 

1. To render assistance in the ac- 
quisition, assembly and clearing of slum 
lands. 

2. To provide some financial assis- 
tance through the writing down of slum 
land to a price which will make possi- 


ble its use in the building of slum 
clearance projects by private devel- 
opers. 


3. To assist in the rehousing of low- 
income families displaced by redevel- 
opment projects and similar civic im- 
provements. 

To accomplish this, the Housing Ac- 
tion Committee made two chief recom- 
mendations which the City Council has 
included in ordinances, and which com- 
prise the heart of the Chicago Program: 

1. A bond issue by the City of Chi- 
cago for $15,000,000 of Slum Clearance 
Bonds. These funds will be used for 
the acquisition and clearance of slum 
lands, which will then be resold to pri- 
vate developers at a figure which will 
make it economically possible for pri- 
vate capital to rebuild these areas.* 

2. Another bond issue of $15,000,000 
of Rehousing Bonds. These funds will 
be used for the reconstruction of relo 
cation housing—that is, low-rent hous- 
ing units to provide places to live for 
those low-income families who will be 
displaced by slum clearance projects.* 

The first steps necessary to carry out 
this program already have been taken. 

At the last session of the General As- 
sembly, legislation and appropriations 
were passed to assist cities in slum 
clearance and housing work. 

Under this legislation, the State of 
Illinois makes available up to $10,000,- 
000 of state funds for slum clearance 
purposes, provided this amount is 
matched by the city, dollar for dollar. 

Chicago has gone a little further in 
this direction than the $10,000,000 to 
match the funds. Our program 
proposes a bond issue of $15,000,000 for 


state 





* Passed at the November 4 elections. 
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the acquisition of slum lands for resale 
to private builders. 

This land will be assembled under 
the terms of the State Act by a Land 
Clearance Commission created espe- 
cially for this purpose, and vested with 
the power of condemnation, subject of 
course to the control of the courts. 
The Land Clearance Commission will 
have the power to clear this land and 
sell it to private developers who will 
guarantee to rebuild it according to an 
adequate and approved plan of rede- 
velopment. These plans, of course, 
must be approved by the Chicago Plan 
Commission and the City Council. 

In selling the land, the Commission 
has the power to determine the real use 
value of the land and to sell it at that 
figure, which may be more or less than 
was paid for it. Such sales likewise are 
subject to the approval of the City 
Council and the State Housing Board. 
In this connection it should be em- 
phasized that the Land Clearance Com- 
mission has no power to build or 
operate housing projects at any time. 


No Permanent Subsidy 


In most cases, the land will be sold 
for less than was paid for it, and to 
that extent public funds will be in- 
vested in the redevelopment projects. 
These funds will represent only a tem- 
porary investment of the city’s monies 
in slum clearance projects. It is not a 
permanent subsidy, it is a temporary 
use of public funds. 

It will come back to the city in part 
when the land is resold to the devel- 
oper who is going to build on it. 

The balance comes back in the form 
of increased taxes paid by the redevel- 
oped area over and above what that 
blighted area now pays in taxes. Sev- 
eral careful studies made by experts 
show that the public money will be re- 
turned in from 3 to 12 years, depend- 
ing upon the type of project and many 
other factors that must be taken into 
consideration. 

Thus, this can safely be described as 
a temporary investment of public 
funds, and a good one. 

It is also important to note that this 
amount of public funds temporarily in- 
vested in slum clearance should ulti- 
mately attract $125,000,000 of private 
funds for the construction of these 
much-needed slum rebuilding projects. 
All such projects will be built by pri- 
vate developers. 


Rehousing 

Now, when these slum areas are 
cleared and the buildings torn down, 
the families who are now living there 
must have a place to live. We can’t 
just tear down their homes and turn 
them out. Dwellings must be provided 
for them. 
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It is obvious that unless those fami- 
lies who will be displaced by redevel- 
opment projects or other civic improve- 
ments, such as superhighways, parks, 
etc., are relocated in decent dwellings, 
it will not be possible to even make a 
start on tearing down the slums. 

The bulk of the families displaced 
will find other places to live in the nor- 
mal housing market—places which they 
find themselves, or which they can be 
assisted in finding. There will remain, 
however, a number of low-income fam- 
ilies who would simply be without 
homes and with no hope of finding 
them—families for whom _ provision 
must be made at a price which they can 
afford. 

It is to take care of these low-income 
families that the second bond issue of 
$15,000,000 has been recommended. It 
was the special urgency of Chicago’s 
needs which caused the Housing Action 
Committee and the City Council to go 
beyond the mere matching of State 
funds for this purpose. The funds from 
this second bond issue for relocation 
housing cannot, of course, be multiplied 
several times over as can the funds for 
slum clearance by the addition of pri- 
vate capital. They will, however, allow 
us to take care of those who are dis- 
placed and who otherwise would be 
without homes. 


Summary 

No one expects this program to re- 
build all Chicago’s blighted areas at 
once. It is not a cure-all and not in- 
tended to be. 

What it will do is to lay a sound basic 
framework on which to proceed over a 
period of years. And it will provide 
enough money to make a substantial 
start—now. 

Chicago’s housing and slum problems 
will not get any better unless we take 
action now. The action required to 
carry out that program is the passage 
of these two bond issues at the election 
of November 4, 1947: 

1. An issue of $15,000,000 of slum 
clearance bonds to be used by the Land 
Clearance Commission in the acquisi- 
tion of slum land for use in major re- 
development projects carried out by 
private capital. $10,000,000 of this bond 
issue is required in order to make avail- 
able to Chicago state funds which must 
be matched before they can be ob- 
tained. 

2. An issue of $15,000,000 of reloca- 
tion housing bonds to be used for the 
aequisition of land and the construc- 
tion of publicly assisted low-rent units 
to house that portion of families dis- 
placed by redevelopment projects, su- 
perhighway projects and similar civic 
improvements, who are found to be 
eligible for and in need of low-rent 
housing. $3,300,000 of this amount will 


also be used to match state funds which 
are available to Chicago only when 
matched, and the balance for the same 
purpose to meet Chicago’s special prob- 
lems. 


Chicago’s Great Opportunity 


This is Chicago’s great opportunity to 
set in motion an action program which 
will start ridding our city of the dis- 
graceful slums which threaten ou 
growth. 

It is our opportunity to wipe out 
conditions which breed crime and dis- 
ease and moral delinquency. 

It is a program which must have the 
active interest and full co-operation of 
all of our citizens. 

We all have a stake in our commun- 
ity—and we all have a responsibility 
to our community. We owe it to our 
city—our neighbors and our families 
and ourselves—to insure the success of 
this program. 

No one can afford to ignore the slums 
and the housing shortage in our com- 
munity. 


In Print 


America’s Needs and Resources, by 
J. Frederic Dewhurst & Associates, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18, $5.00. 


This is a well documented volume 
containing about 700 pages of text and 
100 pages of appendix material, di- 
rected at measuring the national econ- 
omy in its various aspects. The volume 
is divided into six sections devoted to 
Basic Trends, Consumer Requirements, 
Capital Requirements, Government 
Costs and Foreign Transactions, Re- 
sources and Capacities. Separate groups 
working on the several sections were 
responsible for the individual chapters. 
The Summary based upon this material 
was prepared by Dr. Dewhurst. Of 
special interest are the chapters on 
trends in consumer expenditures. 


“The Los Angeles Traffic and Transit 
Problem”, a report by the Regional 
Planning and Development Section, 
Arthur B. Gallion, Chairman, Town 
Hall, Los Angeles, February 1947. 


Emphasizes the interrelationship of 
traffic to other phases of the city struc- 
ture. 

Highlights: About half of the auto- 
mobile : traffic entering the downtown 
area has no destination within it. A sys- 
tem of by-passes is needed. Unless the 
freeway program is paralleled by a 
program for improvement of mass 
transportation, it will create a problem 
almost as big as the one it solves. The 
finest system of freeways would be to 
an extent wasted if the user wishing to 
do business in the downtown district 
could find no place to park. 








